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human, amti-christian, and diabolic SLAVE ‘TRADE, 
with all its authors, promoters, abettors, and sacri- 
legious gains; as well as against the Great Devil, 
the father of it and them.’—Dr Adam Clarke. 





THE LIBEL SUIT. 
In the first number of the Liberator, I gave 
the report of my second trial, as published in 
the Baltimore Gazette. I now propose to ex- 


lic be not weary of the subject, I am. 
In the beginning I would premise,—and 


the conduct of Mr Todd and Capt. Brown in 
the affair of the Francis, I was actuated by no 
personal hostility. If any of my warmest 
friends, or any others of my fellow-townsmen, 
had been implicated in this ora similar trans- 
action, they would have felt the same scor- 
pion Jash. In the publication of my strictures, 
I was governed by the following motives :— 
J. A sense of duty, as an advocate of freedom, 
and a hater of tyranny and of all its abettors. 
o A A ii 4 the 
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ple, that, in opposing slavery, I disregarded 
all sectional feelings ; and that a New-England 
assistant was as liable to reprehension as a 
Maryland slaveholder. 3. A belief that the 
publication would ever afterward deter Mr 
Todd from venturing into the domestic slave- 
trade; and that it would be a rod over the 
backs of New-England merchants generally. 
Having proved,on my first trial, my main 
charges—viz. that the Francis carried away 
the slaves, and even 13 more than I had stated 
—that the ship was owned by Mr Todd—and 
that he was privy to the transaction—I deter- 
mined to incur no expense, and to give my- 
self no trouble, in relation to the second suit. 
I knew that my judges must be men tainted 
with the leprosy of oppression, with whom it 
would be useless to contend—men, morally 
incapable of giving an impartial verdict, 
from the very nature of their pursuit. And 
here let me observe, en passant, that, though I 
do not say that a pucked jury has convicted 
me; yet, knowing as I do how juries are se- 
lected in Baltimore, and recognizing also 
some of my condemners, I consider my trial 


as having had all the formality, but none of 


the substance, of justice. 

In the report of the trial, it is stated that 
‘the Plaintiff [Mr Todd] was not consulted, 
nor apprised of the destination or employment 
of the ship, until she was about to sail” Capt. 
Brown, in his affidavit, also declares, that Mr 
Todd ‘could not have known the transaction, 
until about the time of the sailing of the ship 
from Baltimore.’ 

This mode of expression, ‘about the time,’ is 
too indefinite to screen Mr Todd from blame ; 
it amounts to nothing but tergiversation. I 
challenge his agent in Baltimore, or Capt. 
Brown, to testify, that he could not have sea- 
sonably prevented the transportation by a 
prompt and peremptory decision. It was sta- 
ted, on my first trial, by Mr Henry Thompson, 
(the agent,) that he wrote to Mr Todd concern- 


ing the business; and that Mr Todd ratified; 


the contract at the expense of some slicht 
. . = 
twinges of conscience. Mr Thompson and 


in their testimony. I leave them to reconcile 
these contradictions as ingenuity or interest 
may suggest. 





If Mr Todd had been innocent, he would 
not have instantaneously kindled into a pas- 
sion, and presented me as a libeller to a jury 
whom he suspected of cherishing hostile feel- 
ings toward the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation. Charitably believing that I had been 
unwittingly led into error, he would have cor- 
responded with me on the subject, and de- 
manded a public apology for the injury inflict- 
ed upon his character; and I would have 
promptly: made that apology—yea, upon my 
bended knees. For I confidently assert, that 
no individual who knows me _ personally—not. 
even the accused himself—believes that I was 
instigated by malice, in the publication of my 
strictures. J make no other charge against him. 
If I have enemies, I forgive them—I am the 
enemy of no man. My memory can no more 
retain the impression of anger, hatred or re- 
venge, than the ocean the track of its mon- 
sters. 

Mr Todd, as a high-minded man, should 
have been satisfied with the result of the for- 
mer trial. The second suit betrays the mean- 
ness of avarice, and the littleness of revenge. 
[t was not so much a desire to clear his repu- 
tation, as to gain a few dollars or gratify a vin- 
dictive spirit, that induced the prosecution. 

It is averred, that, ‘after his [Garrison’s] 
conyiction in the City Court, he was distinctly 
informed through his Counsel, that as Mr Todd 
had no vindictive feelings to gratify, the suit 
would be withdrawn, if a proper apology and 
recantation of the calumny were put upon re- 
cord.’ This is true’; and it is also true that 
[ refused to comply with the demand, because 
I never will apologise for telling the truth. 
With regard to the truth of my allegation, 
that chains were used on board the Francis, it 
could not be substantiated except by sum- 
moning the crew. 
are inseparable from the slave trade; nor is 
this usage a grievance in the eye of the law, 
but a preservative right on the part of owners 
and masters of vessels engaged in the peril- 
ous traffic. Whether the slaves, in this in- 
stance, were confined or not, was immaterial 
to the formation of a verdict. I am now dis- 
posed to believe, however, that no chains were 
used on board of the Francis. 


‘’ . . 
Generally sneaking. irens 


It is certainly true, as stated in my ‘libel- 
lous’ article, that Mr Todd has been remark- 
ably successful in his commercial specula- 
tions; but I do not know that he has ever 
been guilty of carrying slaves in his vessels, 
excepting in this particular instance. He 
says that this was his first cargo of souls, and 
Capt. Brown corroborates his assertion; and 
I am almost as sure that it will be his last. 

Leaving Mr Todd, (to his relief and my 
own,) my business is next with Capt. Brown 
and his fanciful affidavit. He says ‘he re- 
ceived on board of the Francis eightyeight 
black passengers’—a very delicate substitute 
for slaves. These passengers, he concedes, 
belonged to a ‘new master, named Milligan, 
who was present at the time of their embar- 
kation, and assured them that they were not 
to be sold again at New-Orleans—but that 
he intended them all for his own estate.” No 
doubt this trader in souls was fruitful in prom- 
ises; but what security had the slaves for their 
fulfilment? Nothing but the mere say-so of 
their unprincipled buyer; or, to borrow the 
courtly language of Capt. Brown, nothing but 
‘the honor and integrity of Mr Milligan,’ 


{ do not care whether the slaves were 
bought expressly for the New-Orleans mar- 
ket, or for Milligan’s own use ; it does not, in 
my estimation, alter the aspect of the affair. 
[f they were to be sold, they might get a bet- 
ter—they might get a worse master than Mil- 
ligan. ‘They are disposable property ; and he 
who bought them to make money, would as- 
suredly sell them for the same reason, when- 
ever an opportunity presented itself. To say 
that they were not intended for public sale, is 
a contemptible quibble. Of this I was aware 
—that they were slaves—the creatures of an 
absolute despotism; that they were human 
beings, entitled to all the privileges and en- 





joyments of liberty; and that no man could 
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assist in their oppression without participating 
in the guilt of the purchase. I must ever re- 
gret, that New-England men were engaged 
in the inhuman traffic, but"not that I promptly 
expos»a them to public censure. 

To show how logically Capt. Brown can 
reason, | make a final extract,from his affida- 
vit. ‘et it be remembered,’ hej says, ‘that 
he was not the cause of their bondage, but 
that bo has actually relieved ;their condition, 
in some degree, by carrying them-to a climate 
much there congenial to their nature ’—‘he 
consid -°s his actin carrying these people away 
as one of the best of his life’! ! 

Her. is a fine exhibition of reason and hu- 
manity ! The domestic slave trade, therefore, 
is in tt highest degree benevolent!!! The 
same i nd of logic might pacify the conscience 
of Capt. Brown were he on the coast of Af- 
rica, aed induce him to engage in the foreign 
slave trade. After the avowal of such a prin- 
ciple, | would not trust him on that coast, and 
nowhere else if temptation were in the way. 
He could easily take a freight of miserable 
victims from Guinea, and say to them, ‘ Re- 
member, I am not the cause of your suffering, 
but m: rely hired to transport you to the Brit- 
ish Colonies or the United States. I shall 
take you from a land of barbarism, and carry 
you to a land flowing with milk and honey— 
a land © civilization and christianity,’ 

if the transportation of the slaves in the 
Francis was ‘one of the best acts of his life,’ 
how back must be that life! I am not so 
disposed to view the matter. I sincerely 
believe it was the worst act in the history of 
Capt. Brown. 

The decision of the Court upon my trial 
forms the paradox of paradoxes. The law 
says, trat the domestic slave trade is a legal 
bre“, and pe more criminal than the most 
innocent mechanical or commercial pursuit; 
and, therefore, that any man may honestly en- 
Yet if I charge an individual with 
following it, either occasionally or regularly, 
I am guilty of ‘a gross and malicious libel ’— 
of ‘defuming his good name, fame and repu- 
tation ’—of ‘ foul calumny and base innuendo’ 
—with sundry other law phrases, as set forth 
in an indictment! So much for the consist- 
ency of the law! ‘So much for the equity of 
the Court! The trial, in fact, was not to as- 
certain whether my charges were true, but 
whether they contained anything disreputable 
to the character of the accused ; and the ver- 
dict does not implicate or condemn me but 
the law. 


gage in it. 


The hat-making business, for instance, is 
an authorised trade. Suppose I were to ac- 
cuse a man of making hats, and should be- 
lieve, and publicly declare as my opinion, that 
every hat-maker ought to be imprisoned for 
life: would this be libellous? It is my belief, 
that every distiller or vender of ardent spirits 
is a poisoner of the health and morals of com- 
munity ; but have I not a right to express 
this belief, without subjection to fine and im- 
prisonment ? I believe, moreover, that every 
man who kills another, either in a duel or 
battle, is, in the eye of God, guilty of his 
blood; but is it criminal or punishable to 
cherish or avow such an opinion? What is 
freedem of thought, or freedom of expression ? 
It is my right---and no body of men can le- 
gally deprive me of it---to interrogate the 
moral aspect and public utility of every pur- 
suit or traffic. True, my views may be ri- 
diculous or fanatical; but they may also be 
just and benevolent. Free inquiry is the es- 
sence, the life-blood of liberty ; and they who 
deny men the right to use it, are the enemies 
of the republic. 


In conclusion, I would remark---that, on my 
first trial, his honor Judge Brice informed my 
counsel that if the case had been submitted 
to the Court, instead of the jury, it would 
have been thrown out as containing nothing 
actionable. 

The facts are now before the public. It is 
for them to judge, whether imprisonment and 
a fine of one thousand dollars (giving the worst 
construction to my motives and language) are 





not excessive punishment; and whether, im 
the publication of my strictures, I exceeded 
the freedom of the press, or the legitimate 
province of an independent editor. 





PANEGYRIC. 
NO. I. 


Impertinence. A Mr Garrison, who has 
been lately punished in Baltimore for similgr 
impertinences, presumes to reflect upon this 
city, in the Boston Transcript, on account of 
a certain class of our population. Could not 
this man be provided with some decent honest 
employment—at the plough or any other vo- 
cation which will keep him out of mischief, 
and prevent him from meddling with the con- 
cerns of those about whom he knows nothing, 
and who are perfectly adequate to the man- 
agement of their own concerns. (1) 

Charleston (S. C.) City Gazette. 

(1) The following is the communication in the 
Transcript, which elicited the above decent 
and discriminating criticism. The editor of 
the Transcript is of opinion, that the Charles- 
ton scribbler has given ‘a fair off-set’ to my 
article. Reader, be our judge. If it were im- 
pertinent and meddlesome in me to comment 
on the conduct of my countrymen, how much 
more so in the slavites to trouble themselves 
about transatlantic occurrences ! 

‘ouGHT WE NOT TO BLUSH? 

How eagerly the American people are watching the 
progress of republican sentiments in Europe ! and yet, 
at this moment,—tremendous reflection ! they are crush- 
ing to the earth millions of their own countrymen, who, 
peradventure, may suddenly catch a spark of the elec- 
tric fire of freedom, and melt their clfaims in its blaze. 
Ought we not to blush? OUGHT WE NOT TO 
TREMBLE ? 

It deserves especial notice, that our southern slave- 
holders are the most noisy and exuberant in their joy at 
the overthrow of Charles the ‘Tenth—particularly in 
Richmond and Charleston; yet let the fact be remem- 
bered, that more than one half of the population of those 
two cities are held in-a state of servitude, which, for 
cruelty and debasement, finds no parallel in European 
despotism. In Baltimore, too—in which city thou- 
sands of human beings are held in chains—extensive 
preparations are making to celebrate the late signal rev- 
olution in France. ‘To brand such ostentatious displays 
with the name of hypocrisy is too mild a term. Amer- 
icans ! when will you cease to merit the derision and 
scorn of the world, by your hollow professions of at- 
tachment to liberty and respect for the inalienable rights 
of nen? Cease, ye dissemblers! cease to provoke the 
vengeance of heaven by your solemn mockeries! Your 
hands are red with innocent blood—the land groans 
under your oppression, Let the bondman go free, and 
redeem the American character from eternal infamy.’ 

NO. Ul. 

Garrison. We have received a copy of 
the New England Christian Herald, with a 
marked reference to an account of the man, 
Garrtson, whose slave ravings we have had 
occasion already to notice. The Herald pub- 
lishes a statement of the nature of the libel 
suit had against himin Baltimore. The tenor 
of this was already familiar to us, and we but 
noticed the individual in question, because he 
thought proper to remark in terms of censure 
upon this city and upon a matter, which the 
very article under consideration proved him 
to be totally unacquainted with. (2) We gave 
ourselves no concern about Mr GarRRIsON un- 
til then ; and shall certainly not trouble our- 
selves with him in future, unless he again 
meddles improperly witi matters upon which 
he has no civil right and but little capacity to 
speak.— City Gazette of a subsequent date. 

(2) How so? Is if not true that men-are 
held in an iron thraldom at the south, and that 
their masters are intoxicated—with joy at the 
tidings from France? I shall trouble myself, 
again and again, with this business, notwith- 
standing my ‘little capacity’ and want of 
‘civil right.’ 

NO. III. 

Garrison, the officious and pestiferous fa- 
natic, who has so long made himself conspic- 
uous in his interference with the slave sys- 
tem, and who has lately issued proposals for 
publishing a seditious paper at the City of 
Washington, has just been found guilty of a 
libel upon a respectable gentleman named 
Todd, in some osnngccaarags A writing relative 
to the slave trade, and damages awarded 
against him to the amount of 1000 dollars. 
We wish it had been fifty thousand, and Garri- 
son been obliged to lie in jail till Arthur. Tap- 
pan paid it. (3}—Camden (S. C.) Journal. 

(3) The writer of this temperate and rea— 
sonable paragraph is a renegade from New- 
England, who also advocates the rebeliious 
doctrine of nullification. He is too ambitious 
of a controversy to attract my further notice. 
What a scandal] it is, in the eyes of southern 


men, to charge a man with transporting slaves! 
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TO THE FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR OF 
THE UNITED STATES. No. I. 

I address you as men—I address you as 
freemen—I address youascountrymen. You 
are the rational creatures of one common Cre- 
ator; you derive from nature the inalienable 
right of liberty; you are Americans by birth, 
and entitled to all the benefits of a republican 
government. 

It is true, that no tyrannical masters domi- 
neer over your persons; that your bodies are 
not mutilated by the lash of a driver; that 
your children are under your own authority, 
and are not liable to be sold at public or pri- 
vate auction; that you may worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of your own conscience, 
and enjoy the fruits of your own labor. But 
still you remain under many unjust and griev- 
ous disabilities; you do not hold that rank in 
society, which, as free citizens, you ought to 
occupy; you are looked upon as an inferior 
caste, hardly superior in your attainments and 
circumstances to the slaves; you are not suf- 
ficiently protected in your persons and rights. 
This state of things is owing partly to your- 
selves, but more especially to the prejudices 
of community. There are several important 
points, therefore, to which I solicit your at- 
tention. They are all easily attainable by 
union and perseverance among yourselves. 
The first point, which deserves deep consider- 
ation, is this: 

It is a fact, that, in some of the States, free 
people of color are not permitted to vote at an 
election, although their property is taxable, 
and they are subject to pains and penalties. 

It is a fact, that, in travelling through the 
slave States, they are liable to be taken up, in 
every town and district, on suspicion as runa- 
way slaves, thrust into prison, confined sixty 
days or more, and sometimes sold into bond- 
age for their jail fees, 

It is a fact, that, in the slave States, they are 
not permitted to testify against a white crimi- 
nal, in courts of justice; consequently, their 
persons, property, and lives are at the mercy 
of every white ruffian, thief or murderer. I 
may steal the purse, or take the life, of any 
one of their number, with impunity, if no white 
witnesses be present. 

It is a fact, that, in some of the slave States, 
they are forbidden to settle as emigrants from 
abroad ; in others, they are compelled to flee 
for their lives; and in others, their instruction 
in reading, writing, &c. &c. is prohibited un- 
der severe penalties. 

The question, therefore, should be quickly 
settled, whether free colored persons, born or 
naturalized in this country, are not American 
citizens, and justly entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States; and whether the Constitution 
of the United States makes or authorises any 
invidious distinction with regard to the color 
or condition of free inhabitants. 

For myself, I have not the shadow of a 
doubt on the subject. I believe that the rights 
of the free colored persons need only to be 
vindicated before the U.S. Supreme Court, to 
be obtained ; that no prejudice or sophistry, no 
immediate or remote consequence, can pre- 
vent their acknowledgment, if justice be not 
a mere ‘nose of wax,’ that can be moulded to 
any shape ; and that the present laws, affecting 
your condition, are clearly unconstitutional. 
The fact, that you have becn treated, by com- 
mon consent and common usage, as aliens and 
brutes, is no proof that such treatment is legal, 
but only shows the strength, the bitterncss, 
end the blindness of prejudice. Hadvit not 
been for Clarkson and Sharpe, slavery might 
have been recognised in England unto this 
day. 

I shall not dwell, at present, upon the sub- 
ject of colonization, as doubtless the greater 
portion of you know my views in relation to it, 
and I believe they fully coincide with yours. 
It is probable that many of your color, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, may be induced to 
emigrate to Liberia, Hayti, Upper Canada, and 
other places. But these will be like the fall- 
ing away of grains of earth from a mountain. 
As a body, you will inevitably remain in the 
United States as long as the whites; conse- 
quently, you must strive to get a full and im- 
mediate recognition of your rights. Cases 
of oppression of some of your number are 
constantly occurring at the south: these are 
actionable, and must be carried to the Supreme 
Court for trial. For this purpose, a small 
fund will be necessary to fee your lawyers. 
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[From the Boston Courier. } 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Having observed an account of a recent 
meeting in New York, Judge Duer in the 
chair, the object of which was to advance the 
interests of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, I am induced to suggest the propriety of 
a similar movement in this city. (1) Our 
citizens, although rarely behind the foremost 
in the promotion of all good objects, have suf- 
fered the uncounted debt due to the degraded 
African to swell and accumulate upon them 
wholly uncancelled. (2) 

The Africanexile, (3) whose lot Providence 
has cast among us, is almost shut out of the 
‘pale of human sympathies and human re- 
gards. The government, indeed, spreads 
over him the protection of the law. Its broad 
shield may ward off from his head the blow 
of private oppression, but it is not proofagainst 
the more cruel shafts of public scorn. Fur- 
thermore, the colored citizen is essentially 
outlawed as to the benevolent features of our 
government. Our white population is re- 
strained from the commission of crime, not so 
much by the penal sanctions of the law, as 
by the healthy influence of public sentiment, 
which, while it frowns sternly upon the trans- 
gressor, rewards private virtue and intelli- 
gence with public consideration and public 
honors. But what is a good character worth 
to the colored man? Does the purest virtue, 
the most deep-toned piety, the most, exalted 
intelligence, redeem him from the cruel bond- 
age of public odium which attaches to his col- 
or? By what restraint is he withheld from 
crime, except the cowardly principle of fear? 
The white man is restrained by a regard to 
character—the black man by a dread of pun- 
ishment. 'To the former our government is a 
benevolent parent—to the latter a despotism 
of fear—the worst kind of despotism. It is 
not wonderful then that the African is a de- 
graded, broken man. (4) 

The recent census of this state affords a 
touching commentary on his situation. While 
our free and happy white population has in- 
creased in the ratio of nearly 17 per cent. 
within the last ten years, our black population 
has increased in the ratio of only two per cent. 
Our State Prison records furnish another fact 
of more affecting import. In 1826, one sixth 
of the convicts were black, while they compos- 
ed only one seventy-fourth of our population. 
Or, in another view of our whole population, 
only one to 1665 were confined in the prison ; 
while ef our black population nearly 12 to 
1665, or one to 140, were confined !, 4» 

The relief of this wretched portion “of our 
community is the object proposed by the Col- 
onization Society. (6) Whatever doubts may 
have formerly existed as to the feasibility of 
its projecus, these doubts have all been resolv- 
ed by its triumphant success. However for- 
midable may have been the difficulties, which 
it was supposed would render defeat inevita- 
ble, it has conquered them all. In the lan- 
guage of Henry Clay, its zealous and eloquent 
advocate, ‘It has survived them all, and still 
survives to swell the list of false prophets.’ 

Within the short space of ten years, the so- 
ciety have established a most flourishing col- 
ony at Liberia, They have acquired by pur- 
chase nearly 200 miles of sea-coast, with a 
proportional extent into the interior—have 
protected it by forts, &c.—have transported 
thither about 1800 persons—have established 
a republican form of government with courts 
of justice, in which trial by jury is the car- 
dinal principle—have provided means of edu- 
cation, and conferred upon the happy colonists 
religious privileges connected with religious 
liberty in its most comprehensive sense. 'T'o 
all these blessings they have added a printing 
press, from which is issued a newspaper, con- 
ducted by one of the colonists—an anoinaly, I 
believe, to the wide continent of Africa. 

As to means of support, the soil is uacom- 
monly rich, yielding to the slightest cultiva- | 
tion, not only the necessaries of life, but all 
tropical luxuries in the greatest abundance and 
perfection. Indeed, so great has been the 
pecuniary prosperity of the colony, tliat its 
exports in the eighth year of its existence 
amounted to $70,000. 

The sole object of the society is to trans- 
port to their colony such free blacks as wish 
to avail themselves of its blessings. (7) If 
patronized, it will do much towards removing 
the wretched outcast from our midst, and 
much towards exterminating the curse of sla- 
very from the land. (8) Here let it be re- 
membered, it does not interfere with the pol- 
icy of the slave states in regard to theit sys- 
tem. In the words of Mr Clay, ‘ the object of 
the Society is the colonization of the free col- 
ored people, not the slaves of the country. 
The society, composed of free men, concerns 
itself only with the free.’ (9) The suspicion, 
that it proposes to take up arms against sla- 
very, when connected with the fact that the 
most zealous founders and advocates of the 
Society are slave holders, involves the absurd- 
ity of supposing that men would enlist their 
influence, in promoting an object hostile to 
their peace and subversive of their dearests 
interests. (10) 





join in the support of a society contemplating 
results no less comprehensive than the remo- 
val of our whole colored population? (11) 
Let then a meeting be immediately called in 
this city, to which gentlemen now present 
from all parts of the state shall be invi- 
ted. Let a state society be formed, auxiliary 
to the parent society. Our own true inter- 
ests demand it. The expense incurred by 
the state in support of the colored convicts 
in the state’s prison, between 1815 and 1826, 
was no less than $17,134. The public voice 
is loud for such a measure. T'wo flourishin 
county societies have already been formed. 
The collections in behalf of the object, in our 
different churches, on the 4th of July last, 
amounted to more than $2300. They are 
far behind our sister states inthe cause. So- 
cieties have already been organized in fifteen 
states—including all the New-England states, 
except Massachusetts and Rhode Island, to- 
gether with six of the slave states. If any 
cause has enlisted in its support distinguished 
talents and patriotism, this surely has. The 
names of Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, (12) 
Charles Carroll, Chief Justice Marshall, Ex- 
President Munroe, William H. Crawford, 
Judge Baldwin, and those of a host of others 
of every political party and religious sect, 
adorn the long roll of its benefactors. 

Let us then co-operate with them in the 
good cause, and as the result of our efforts, 
we shall, I trust, soon be permitted to bid 
God-speed to a ship freighted with emigrants, 
exchanging the hovels and prisons of the 
land of their exile, for the palm trees and 
orange groves of their father-land. (13) 

H. 2. 

(1) We sincerely hope that there will be no 
such movement, and hereafter we shall give 
our reasons. 

(2) This is true ; but it isnot a just method 
to cancel the debt by compelling them to leave 
the country ; for nothing but compulsion can 
induce the blacks to remove as a body. 

(3) ‘The African exile’? Is this a correct 
term? Then are we, the decendants of the 
pilgrims, exiles from Great Britain. Who 
thinks of returning? 

(4) What an accurate picture is-here drawn 
of American prejudice and cruelty! Let us in- 
fuse some vitality into our republicanism and 
piety, or the country is lost. 

(5) If this statement be correct, it gives ad- 
ditional proof of the necessity of instructing 
our colored population at{the public expense. 

(6) It may be the object proposed, but we 
are persuaded it can never be accomplished 
to any considerable extent. 

(7) And yet it is pretended, by“its advocates, 
that the Society will ultimately break up the 
slave system! 

(8) Your proof, sir. 

(9) Additional evidence, that the people 
must not rely on this scheme to emancipate 
the slaves. 

(10) It is enough for us to know that 
‘the most zealous founders and advocates of 
the Society are slaveholders,’ to mistrust the 
benevolenee of their object. Let them first 
clear their own skirts from the blood of their 
slaves, before they meddle with our free col- 
ored population. 

(11) Because, in the first place, the scheme 
is absurdly visionary ; and, secondly, because 
it is not really benevolent. 

(12) What authority has this writer to 
rank Mr Webster among the advocates of 
the Sociéty? We have been assured, from 
Mr Webster’s own ‘lips, that he is not a 
member of it. The other individuals, except- 
ing Judge Baldwin, are slaveholders. 

(13) Very pretty language, but too poeti- 
cal to be true. Nothing is easier than to 
make a flourish of words, full of visionary 
bliss but ‘ signifying nothing.’ 





[From the Massachusetts Journal.] 
LIBERIA COLONY. 

From 70 to 100 passengers are soon to em- 
bark from Norfolk for Liberia. It is said that 
a large number of free negroes in N. C. are 
disposed to go. 

In Boston, there appear to be very violent 
prejudices against Colonization to Africa. (1) 
The Boston negroes have the impression, that 
the whites care little whether the poor Africans 
live or die, provided they can get rid of them 
with safety to themselves. (2) The negroes 
therefore say, ‘ the whites brought us here, in 
a cruel manner and from sordid motives, for 
their service and pleasure, and now that we 
have increased and are increasing so as to be 
inconvenient, they would ship us off. We 
won't go from this continent. If we go any- 
where, it shall be to Canada, where our friends 
are treated well, and where we can have good 
land gratis and a chance to rise in the world; 
where we can go tochurch, without being con- 





Now, Sir, why should not Massachusetts 





fined to a cage hung up as far off, as the roof] $1200 





and walls will allow; where we can becoy, 
respectable, wealthy, and hold offices, as y, 
may under the laws of England.’ 
We have listened to language like this, hy 
generally more violent, without being able ,, 
reply any farther, than that we did not beliey, 
that there was any design or wish to destro, 
them by aconveyance to another climate ; ay, 
that. we considered Liberia to be no otherwig, 
dangerous, than all climates to strangers. Ha/ 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims died during the firs 
winter, and several colonies were swept away _ 
in Virginia, before any one took root! (3) Hie 
The exclusion of negroes of good characte, ~ 
and competent qualifications from offices 
honor and emolument we consider to be wholly 3 
indefensible on principles of natural law, re]. 
gion, or the constitution of the United States ~ 
But in Liberia, this injustice will not continye. ~ 
they may there form a powerful and glorioy : 
nation ; they will carry all our arts (except thy _ 
of reconciling republicanism with slavery !)— “a 
all our enterprise ; theircommerce will pene. 
trate and overspread the rich wnexplored inte. 
rior ; their fleets will sweep the western Coast, 
and discharge their lightnings upon the wory 
of pirates ; their powerful arm shall separate 
fighting chieis, whom fierce cupidity, excite, 
by christian stimulus, has fastened on each oth. 
er’s throat! their wisdom and valor shall oyey. © 
awe and male to slink back into the desert the. 
insidious and tyrannous Moor, who has solong 
made the pains of Airica his pastime. (4) ‘si 
(1) These ‘prejudices’ are not confined to “i 
this city, but pervade the breasts of our free — 
colored population throughout the country, 
(2) Are they to blame for this impression? *— 
if those very men, who are anxious to seni 
them to Africa, refuse to meliorate their con. 
dition here, can our colored people believe 
that they are actuated by benevolent motives? ~ 
(3) What does this prove? Surely not tha 
our blacks should be willing to make sucha 
needless expenditure of life? It does not 
prove that the tyranny which compelled the 
pilgrims to emigrate was justifiable, because 
it has been overruled for good:—no, indeed, ~~ 
(4) The slave trade will never cease until 
the slave market be destroyed. The close of 
the article is a delightful hallucination of the 
writer, 
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OUR ENTERPRISE. a 
The editor of the Amateur, in his notice of ~ 
our paper, says: ite 


‘There exists, at present, an apathy toward 
all matters which concern the national faith — 
and honor, which, in our opinion, renders Mr 
Garrison’s undertaking hopeless indeed. _Itis 
exemplified by the indifference with w_ ich 
most authentic reports of the crying wroxgs 
of the southern Indians are received, throug)- 
out the union.(1) These come to us on every 
wind, and have, moreover, the attraction of 
novelty. How then can it be expected that a 
systematic malady, which has grown with our 
growth and strengthened with our strength, 
and bafHled the skill of our most eminent state 
physicians, can be cured at once by a local 
prescription? (2) Slavery is an evil which is 
more easily seen and acknowledged than 
cured. (3) For our own part, we believe that 
animmediate and general emancipation of the 
southern black population, without bloodshed, 
is utterly impracticable. (4) That it will one 
day take place, we have no manner of doubt, 
and at that time the children of the present 
generation will be called to a bloody reckon- » 
ing for the sins of their fathers. Millions of 
men cannot be kept forever in ignorance, and 
when they shall be more enlightened, wo to | 
their oppressors. These things we shall not 
see, nor will Mr Garrison; but they will, nev- 
ertheless, assuredly come to pass.’ (5) 


: (1) Those who apologise for African oppres- 
sion are, in a great degree, answerable for 
the unjust treatment of the Indians. _It is this 
wicked distinction of color in our land, which — 
finds so many strenuous advocates even among 
professing christians, that has robbed the red 
men of their rights. 

(2) The truth is, our‘ eminent state physi- 
cians ’ have had nothing to do with the mala- 
dy: we cannot get them to give a prescrip- 
tion. 

(3) Simply because men had rather talk + 
than act. 
(4) We believe otherwise: at least, our | 
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countrymen had better make the experiment, - 
because you acknowledge that blood must be 
eventually shed if the slaves are not liberated. 

(5) God forbid! And yet there are only 
two ways to break up the slave system—ei- 
ther by moral force on the part, of the nation, 
or physical force on that of the slaves. 





There are three schools in the City of Alba- 
ny, established for the instruction of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and entirely supported by pri- 
vate benevolence, at an a expense of 
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THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 

CHatneD in the market place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 

Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrunk to hear his name. 

All stern of look and strong of limb, 
[is dark eye on the ground ; 

And silently they gazed on him 
As on a lion bound. 

Vainly, but well, that chief had fought 5 
He was a captive now : 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

The scars his dark brvad bosom wore, 
Showed warrior true and brave : 

A prince among his tribe before, 
He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake— 
‘ My brother is a king ; 

Undo this necklace from imy neck, 
And take this bracelet sing ; 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I Will fill thy hands 

With More of ivory from the plains, 
And gold dust from the sands.” 


€ Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chains ; 
That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle spear again. 
A price thy nation never gave, 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 
For thou shalt be the Christian’s slave, 


In lands beyond the sea.’ 


Then spoke the warrior chief, and bade 
To shred his locks away 5 

And, one by one, each heavy braid 
Before the victor lay. 

Thick were the plaited locks and long, 
And defily hidden there, 

Shone many a wedge of gold among 


The dark and cripsed hair. 


‘Look ! feast thy greedy eyes with gold, 
Loug kept for sorest need : 

Take it, thou askest sums untold, 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it—my wile, the long, long day, 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree, 

And my young children leave their play, 


And ask in vain for me,’ 


‘J take thy gold; but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong ; 
And ween that by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife shall wait thee long.’ 
Strong was the agony that shook 
‘The captive’s frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain ; 
At once his eye grew wild : 

He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled! 

Yet wore not long those fatal bands ; 
And once at shut of day, 

They drew him forth upon the sand, 


The foul hyena’s prey. [BrYANT.] 





A REASON, 

In attacking the system of slavery, why so 
vehement? so unyielding? so severe? Be- 
cause the times and the cause demand vehe- 
mence. An immense iceberg, larger and 
more impenetrable than any which floats in 
the arctic ocean, is to be dissolved, and a lit- 


tle extra heat is not only pardonable, but abso- | 


lutely necessary. Because truth can never 





be sacrificed, and justice is eternal. Because 


great crimes and destructive evils ought not | 


to be palliated, nor great sinners applauded. 
With reasonable men, I will reason; with hu- 
mane men, I will plead; but to tyrants I will 
give no quarter, nor waste arguments where 
they will certainly be lost. 





SCANDALOUS TREATMENT. 

A few weeks ago, a very respectable col- 
ored clergyman engaged his passage in the 
mail-stage for New-Bedford, two days in ad- 
vance—his business being of a sacerdotal na- 
ture that imperiously required his attendance. 
He was taken from his house to the Stage Of- 
fice, where one of the passengers refused to pro- 
ceed, unless the clergyman was expelled from 
the stage. He was accordingly turned out, 
and lost his passage! We are sorry that the 
name of the delicate passenger was not ascer- 
tained; but it shall appear in print as soon as 
we can get it. 





HORRIBLE SLAUGHTER. 

How dreadful is the situation of slave own- 
ers! They are haunted with a constant ‘ antic- 
ipation of insurrectional movements among 
their slaves ;’ and wo to the unhappy victims 
of their bloody and unfounded suspicions! It 
will be seen, by the following article, that a 
horrible slaughter has been made among a 





party of armed blacks. Such is slavery—a 
war of extermination on either side. 


Mixon, (N.C.) Dec. 25. We have learnéd 
from authority of the most undoubted kind, 
that the inhabitants of Newbern, Tarborough, 
Hillsborough, and their vicinities, are consid- 
erably excited with the anticipation of insur- 
rectional movements among their slaves. Our 
informant, just from the latter place, states that 
considerable consternation exists among’ its 
citizens: that they have provided arms and 
ammunition, and are vigilantly patrolling eve- 
ry exposed situation. The inhabitants of New- 
bern being advised of the assemblage of sixty 
armed slaves in @ swamp in their vicinity, the 
military were called out, and, surrounding the 
swamp, killed the whole party. It appears from 
various rumors, that Christmas morning had 
been selected as the period of rebellious mo- 
tions.— Roanoke Adv. 


Cases like the following sometimes occur at 
the south, particularly in South Carolina and 
Louisiana, where the laws prohibit the instruc- 
tion and the assembling together of the slaves. 


PRAYER PUNISHED BY FLOGGING. 
The following extract from a !etter from 
the West Indies, dated June 15, 1830, (frorh 
Jamaica, we believe,) which we have teceiv- 
ed from a correspondent on whom we can de- 
pend, will, we doubt not, arouse the indigna- 
tion of every individual who reads it :—‘ A 
few days ago, a member in one of our churches 


| ; ¥ ; 7 
was publicly flogged with a cart-whip, and af- 


terwards worked in chains, simply, and for no- 
thing else, but praying to his God in a place 
of public worship, and that too, after his owner 
had given him full permission to attend his 
chapel; but this would notserve him. There 
is a law here, that no slave, or free person of 
color, shall be allowed to preach; and the 
magistrate who presided on the occasion 
would insist upon it that preaching and pray- 
ing were the same; and consequently, as no 
slave is allowed to speak a word about his 
God, he must be flogged, and flogged he was ; 
and then, with a chain about his neck, worked 
in the public streets as an example to other 
transgressors who might be so wicked as to 
cry, “God be merciful to me asinner!” ’— 
London Free Press. 





If there be a pious, just or republican mem- 
ber in our Legislature—one who pie 
own liberty of choice, or privilege of action— 
we call upon him to move for the obliteration of 
the following section of the act, of June. 22,1726. 


‘And be it further enacted, That negperson 
by this Act authorised to marry, shall join in 
marriage any white person with any Negro, 
Indian or Mulatto, on penalty of the sum of 
vty Pounds, two third parts thereof to the 
use of the county whereif such shall be com- 
mitted, and the residue to the prosecutor, to 
be recovered by the Treasurer of the same 
county, in manner as aforesaid; and all such 
marriages shall be absolutely null and void.’ 





We would thank those sapient individuals 
who assume the position, that the slaves can- 
not be instructed with safety to the masters, 
to treasure up the following fact in proof of 
their benevolent doctrine: 


EFFECT OF EDUCATION UPON SLAVES. 

The Committee of the Wesleyan Missiona- 
ry Society of England, which has instructed 
many thousands of slaves in the West Indies, 
assert that, for forty years, no slave in their 
societies had been either ‘a conspirator, a re- 
bel, or insubordinate.’ Here is a most unan- 
swerable testimony to the influence of reli- 
gious instruction in promoting the personal 
security of masters.—Zion’s Adv. 

The following extracts from a letter, writ- 
ten by a gentleman now in Martinique, give 
confirmation to the account or the reception, 
at that island, of the news of the French Rev- 
olution, published by us some time since. The 
utmost reliance may be placed upon the state- 
ments of our correspondent. 

‘On Sunday last, the oath of allegiance to 
the new Government of France was adminis- 
tered, amid many deep and bitter curses. The 
whites, generally, are very much dissatified 
with the late Revolution, and with the mea- 
sures of the new Government. 

‘The free blacks are proportionately elated, 
and so high do the feelings of different par- 
ties run, that many of the most judicious men 
in the Island are of opinion, that a word from 
any one man of influence would place the 
whole Island in arms. Quietness is desired, 
but disturbances are very much apprehended. 
I hear the wish expressed daily that some one 
would set an example of violence, coupled 
with the belief, that it would be a signal which 
the whole Island would instantly answer. 
However, it appears to me the people are 
more uneasy than they need be, and that no 
disturbances will occur. The whole secret 
of this consists in the order of the Government 
directing that hereafter, all free blacks shall 
be entitled to the privileges of whites, and 
shall be addressed with the appellation of 








Mr.’—New- Haven Advertiser. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1831. 


2040. LE? 

Sir—In consequence of a mistake in the 
Post Office, which has delayed the receipt, of 
several papers and letters, I did not receive: 
your commiuni¢ation until Thursday evening. 
It shall appear next week, criticisms and all.” 
I choose to reeeiyé the lash in a public manner. 
I not only excuse but applaud your frank- 
ness. Some of your hints are valuable ; oth- 
ers, | think, are hypercritical. Your sugges- 
tion, relativeto a Juvenile Department for the 
Liberator, is an excellent one, which shall ob- 
tain adoption. Accept my thanks for the ‘ Fam- 
ily Circle, No. I.’—and believe me that I appre- 
ciate the excellence of your motive, though 
I should not assent to the justness of all your 
animadversions., 


{(=> The office of the Liberator is now re- 
moved to No. 9, Merchants’ Hall, (third story,) 
where we shall be happy to see our friends. 

















‘Bie Georeg,’ and the two women who ac- 
companied him, have at length becn taken by 
the citizens of Rutherford county, (N. C.) 
The pursuit was a lone one, and their escape, 
on various occasions, truly miraculous ; but they 
were finally fairly run down by their pursuers, 
and taken without serious injury being inflic- 
ted upon any of them; although the women 
were both slightly wounded. ‘Big George’ 
confesses that he took a prominent part in the 
murder of Mr O’Bannon, of Chester District, 
S.C. ‘They will be handed over to the au- 
thorities of South Carolina—™M. Y. Com. Adv. 





House of Reformation —A person living not 
tility Miles trom Boston, hearing that one of 


his neighbors had killed an ox, and thinking | 


that a piece of the sirloin would make a good 
Sunday’s dinner, called a companion and pro- 
ceeded, after the family had retired to rest, to 
the barn where the ox hung suspended, with a 
stick between the flanks in the usual way. It 
was agreed that he should mount the cross 
stick and cut away, whilst the other kept watch. 
He had scarcely commenced operations when 
the stick slipped from under him, the ribs 
closed in and fairly locked him inside the car- 
case, his arms extended above his head, and 
his feet projecting from the neck of the ani- 
mal. His companion fied, leaving the prison- 
er to be released from his confinement by the 
owner of the ox, who, upon opening his barn 
at sunrise, greeted him with a hearty ‘ Good 
morning. — Transcript. 


COBBETT’S LETTER TO THE KING. 
‘To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
Bolt Court, 17th Nov. 1830. 
‘May it please your Majesty— 

‘ Being convinced, that if your Majesty’s 
Minister, I should cause to be adopted such 
measures as would, in a very short space of 
time, put an end to the burnings, which are now 
a subject of great alarm, and as would, ina few 
months, restore the country to content and 
peace, and enable it again to raise its head 
aloft in the world; being thus convinced, I 
deem it my duty to your majesty and to my 
country, to tender my services to your majes- 
ty; and having thus discharged this duty, ft 
only remains for me to add, that I am your 
Majesty’s most dutiful, most obedient, and 
most humble subject and servant, 

Wa. CopBert.’ 


The Difference—What an abundance of 
old maids must live and die as such—and per- 
haps many will choose to. By the recent 
census it appears that there are 14,000 more 
Females than Males in the State of Massachu- 
setts! Men need not despair, for there will al- 
ways be asurplus to make a choice from. Girls, 
think of these things—make your election sure, 
when a good opportunity offers—think of your 
chance among so many who must live in single 
wretchedness !— Gloucester Telegraph. 


Rev. Dr Channing, and family, arrived at St. 
Croix on the 14th of Dec. from Boston. 

A mother in New-York lately gave her two 
children pojson, by mistake, for medicine, and 
both died in consequence. 

It is calculated, says the N. Y. Courier, 
that $12,000,000 worth of domestic goods 


SLEEP WALKER. 

A young man by the name of Isaac Chand- 
ler, residing in Fryeburg, State of Maine, got 
up in his sleep, went about halfa mile to a 
neighbor’s barn, procured a cord and bundle 
of hay, and carried them into the woods at a 
considerable distance from the house. He 
then ascended a maple tree with the cord and 
hay: after reaching the height of 28 feet, he 
placed the hay in a crotch of the tree, ascend- 
ed about 6 feet higher, tied the cord toa limb, 
and then fastened it around his aneles, after 
which he swang off head-foremost, so that his 
head touched the top ofthe hay. In this hor- 
rid situation he awoke, and with his cries 
roused the nearest neighbors, who directed 
their course to the place from whence the 
noise proceeded. It was about the break of 
day wlien they arrived. They there, to their 
astonishment, found the young man in the sit- 
uation described, suspended by the heels 34 
feet in the air. A number of attempts were 
thade to climb the tree to extricate him, but 
it being large, without any limbs near the bot- 
tém, and the bark smooth, they proved ineffec- 
tual; and he, after becoming composed enough 
to relieve his situation, recovered his former 
posture on the limb, from which he made his 
descent, loosened the cord and came down, 
much to the satisfaction of himself and friends. 

Since the above took place, he has been 
confined to his house in consequence of the 
lameness occasioned by the great exertions 
he must have made in accomplishing so cu- 
‘rious a midnight enterprise—There are more 
than twenty who can attest to the foregoing 
relation as strictly true—Brunswick Herald. 


CONTROVERSY WITH A FOOL. 
The celebrated Horne Tooke once made the 
following just remarks: ‘Nothing is gained 
|in a controversy with an ignorant, low-lived, 
low-bred, vulgar fool. You get the better o. 
him in the contest, and the fellow (although 
he may himself be a mere rib-nosed baboon, 
or areal monkey, in appearance,) will imme- 
diately, as the dernier resort of meanness, en- 
ter into personalities. This is with him a car- 
dinal virtue; and such a creature would not 
scruple to rob a hen-roost, were he certain of 
being screened from the cow-hide and whip- 
ping-post.’ 


A FISH STORY. 

The fish caught by Captain Franklin’s party, 
in Winter Lake, froze as they were taken out 
of the nets, in a short time became a solid 
mass of ice, and by a blow or two of the hatch- 
et were easily split open, when the intestines 
|might be removed in one lump. If in this 
completely frozen state they were thawed be- 
fore the fire, they recoyered their animation. 
This was particularly the case with the carp, 
which recovered so fagghs to leap about with 
much vigor, after it had’been frozen for thirty- 
six hours!! 





A great man mostly disappoints those who 
visit him. They are on the look out for his 
thunder and lightning, and he speaks about 
common things much like other people ; nay, 
sometimes he may even be seen laughing. He 
proportions his exertions to his excitements, 
having been accustomed to converse with deep 
and lofty thoughts, it is not to be expected 
that he will flare or sparkle in ordinary chit- 
chat. One sees no pebbles glittering at the 
bottom of the Atlantic. 





To give the reader some idea of the impor- 
tance of weaving, as a branch of the art of 
manufacturing cloth, the estimated number of 
looms propelled by water and steam power in 
Great Britain, as near as any calculation can 
be made, is 58,000; the average produce, ta- 
king it at 22 square yards a day, makes I,- 
254,000, or 1741 yards a minute; weekly, 
7,524,000; monthly, 31,300,000; yearly, 
376,200,000. Allowing six yards to each 
person for yearly consumption, will supply 
62,700,000, and will cover 62,700 acres of 
ground, and in length would extend 213,750 
miles, and reach across the Atlantic Ocean 
seventy-one times. 


A blacksmith in Alabama having been slan- 
dered, was advised to apply to the Courts for 
redress. He replied, with true wisdom, ‘I 
will never sue any body for slander: I can 
go into my shop, and work out a better charac- 
ter in six montns, than I could get in the court 
house in a year.’ 


The Militia of the United States amount to 
1,228,502—being about one tenth of the esti- 
mated population. 


Mr. L. L. Macomber, of Gardiner, Me. has 
secured a patent for an improvement in stiff 
ening hats. One weighing only 41-2 oz. has 
been doubled up, and put into the pantaloons’ 
pocket, whence being withdrawn and slightly 
shaken, it sprang out into perfect shape. 


Upon an equal space where one man sub- 
sists in Iceland, three men subsist in Norway, © 
14 in Sweden, 36 in Turkey, 52 in Poland, 63. 
in Spain, 92 in Ireland, 114 in Switzerland, 127 
in Germany, 152 in England, 153 in France, 
172 in Italy, 192 in Naples, 224 in Holland, 





were sold last year in this city. 


and 1108 in Malta! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








[For the Liberator. ]} 
SONNET. 


My heart is lonely as a mateless bird, 
Whose melody no more shall charm the ear 5 
Once high above earth’s tallest mounts it soared, 
Rejoicing in its unrestrained career : 
It nestled in the downy clouds at even, 
And wooed a brilliant star, that warmed its breast, 
With such expressive notes, the drowsy heaven, 
All thrilling with delight, forgot its rest. 
But now it mutely broods in solemn sadness— 
Soiled is its plumage—broken are its wings— 
Nor shall bright Spring call forth its wonted gladness, 
Nor joyous Summer soothe its sufferings :— 
The fowler DisaPPoiInTMENT (wo the day !) 
Hath taken fatal aim, and seized it as his prey. 
G——n. 





[For the Liberator. ] 
TO AN INFANT CHILD. 
May Heaven’s best gifts await thy ripening years, 
And guide thee safe through this dark vale of tears ! 
Regard the promise of the Saviour kind : 
‘Ye that me early seek, shall surely find :’ 
Nor cast on life’s gay scenes one lingering look behind. 


And as each morn its daily trials brings, 

Urge thy petitions to the King of kings : 

Be thou to misery’s call forever near,— 

In haste to dry the orphan’s falling tear ; 

Nor shall th’ Almighty’s love thy prayer refuse to hear. 
J. 


[From the New-York American.] 
THE POWERS OF WOMAN. 
There is a gorgeous train before mine eye ! 
The trumpet’s *larum swells upon the air : 
Plumes—zglittering spears—banners: of costly dye, 
And steeds, richly caparison’d, are there : 
And knights, with blazing crest and flashing eye, 
And burnish’d shield. Beyond are tresses fair, 
A crown, a sceptre, and a golden zone, 
Their owner mounts—a queen is on her throne. 


In sooth! but yonder is a bright array ! 

The bravest—proudest of a Nation’s pride : 
Behold, as one by one in rich display, 

Each standard-man unfolds his banner wide ! 
Now swell the trump—the clarion—and the neigh 

Of the rein’d chargers, prancing side by side. 
Hush ! hark! was that their tramp in mimic wheel ? 
No, ’ tis the yell of strife—the clash of steel. 


They charge! they charge! Oh! God, uot foe to foe, 

But friend to friend—brother ’gainst brother’s 
spear ; 

Knights to the self-same device bending low, 
Together rush—and meet in full career. 

The shout of triumph—and the shriek of wo, 
The victor and the vanquish’d—all are here. 

Why deck thee, man, with fratricidal spoils ? 

Gaze on the throne! he kneels—A WOMAN SMILES. 


Strange wizard being! deem’d of weak estate, 
Yet with thy rod thou rulest sea and shore. 
Man, scorner of fire—flood—wrestler with fate— 
Foil’d by thy magic charms—is man no more. 
Sapp’d by thy love, or by thy withering hate, 
Palace and tower have groan’d and totter’d o’er. 
Peasant and despot, all, enslav’d and free, 
Have spurn’d thy name; and, spurning, kneel’d io, 
thee ! ; 


What was the weapon conquer’d Ceesar’s foe ? 
What but the fire from Cleopatra’s eye ? 

What laid the walls of haughty Priam low ? 
The thunderbolt of Jove, or Helen’s sigh ? 

When was the hour the world was doom’d to wo! 
And the world’s Lord to death? Let Eve reply. 
Woman! man’s keenest scourge—man’s kindest nurse ; 

Thou art his blessing—yet thou art his curse ! 
Harp oF THE IsLE. 





EXCERPTS. 


Man is never more diminutive nor more 
grand, than when he considers himself in his 
relation to God.— Ganganella. : 


There is no soul despicable in the eyes of 

religion and humanity. There is nothing so 

itiful in my eyes, as a great man governed 
Be pride.—Idem. 


I look upon dignities only as so many more 
syllables in an Epitaph, and from whence no 
vanity can be extracted, since he who is in- 
terred is beneath even the inscriptions which 
are read upon his tomb. Will my ashes have 
any more feeling by being qualified with the 
title of Eminency? Or shall I fare better in 
eternity, when some feeble voice upon earth 
shall say, Cardinal Ganganelli, or some per- 
ishable pen shall write it >—Idem. 


My person is of no greater extent, nor has 
own an atom since my appointment to the 
ardinalate, and therefore I do not see that 
more hands are necessary to serve me.—IJdem. 


Frequently vanity persuades us that we are 
necessary, even at those times when author- 
ity judges otherwise.—Jdem. 


There is scarcely any book which does not 
favor of painful composition in some part of 
it, because the author has often written when 
he should have rested.—Jdem. 

An ass will not leave his stupidity, though 
he be covered with scarlet. Sidney. 





[From the Savannah Mercury.] 
A SHORT SERMON, 


From the desk of Grey Dominie, the Deacon. 


‘Now when Delilah had shaved Samson, his strength 
departed from him.’ 


You all doubtless remember, my readers, 
the fate of the strong champion of Israel, 
whose history is recorded in the Bible, and 
have read the wonderful account of his mirac- 
ulous deeds; how he slew a thousand men 
with the jaw-bone of an ass; and on being 
shut up within the walls of Gaza one night, by 
the Philistines, how he went off in the morn- 
ing, with the gates of the city on his shoul- 
ders. You have read how he burst the strong 
cords of his enemies, as though they had 
been flax touched with the fire, and have per- 
ceived that nothing was able to withstand his 
force, till, in an evil hour, he suffered himself 
T© BE SHAVED; when lo! HIS STRENGTH IM- 
MEDIATELY DEPARTED FROM HIM. 

Many people who have read thiswonderful 
history, have been much puzzled to compre- 
hend the reason, why the mere sHavine of 
Samson should, in so miraculous a manner, 
have deprived him of all his boasted strength, 
and have foolishly concluded, from the mere 
connexion of facts, that Samson’s great 
strength lay entirely in his whiskers; and have 
supposed, therefore, that the loss of the one 
was necessarily the loss of the other. Per- 
sons thus reasoning, are distinguished by the 
great care which they take of these appenda- 
ges. But I need not inform my hearers, that 
such have wholly mistaken the matter. It 
was not the loss of the whiskers, which proved 
the misfortune of Samson, so much as the 
mere act of GETTING SHAVED. A man may 
cut off his whiskers as often as he pleases, 
without losing any of his muscular or moral 
activity. But let the same individual once 
GET SHAVED, and a very visible alteration is 
speedily discovered. 

Let us behold, for instance, the man of bu- 
siness ; he walks through the exchange in an 
erect posture ; he nods to this man, and he 
turns his back upon that; his eye is full of 
fire, and his step betokencth vigor and activi- 
ty. He moves among the, crowd, and the 
multitude give way before him! But discount 
day approaches—he Gers sHavep—and lo! 
his strength departeth from him. Instead of 
the erect and lofty bearing which he so lately 
exhibited, his whole demeanor is now cower- 
ing and spiritless; the muscles of his face 
shrink, and his countenance becometh cada- 
verous; his chin sinks down upon his besom;, 
his step is no longer light and elastic, but slow 
and sneaking. 

Let us look again upon the gay and fantas- 
tic dandy. We behold him stiff in buckram, 
and resplendent in ruffles. He is the hero of 
the ball-room, and the conqueror at ordina- 
ries. He walks abroad in the blaze of his own 
finery, and he basks in the sunshine of beauty. 
But the bill of the draper cometh upon him— 
He gers sHavep—and lo! what is he? Not 
merely his strength, but his ruffles depart 
from him. He no longer dazzles amidst the 
assemblies of the fair, or joins in the song or 
the dance; he shrinks from the greetings of 
his old friends; he dodges the money lenders 
round corners, and he hides himself from the 
face of the cordwainer, the tailor, and the deal- 
er in perfumes. 

But, reader, it is not he alone who gets 
SHAVED, that is thus shorn of his strength 
There are many merely HALF SHAVED, who 
are as powerless as Samson when he had pas- 
sed under the hand of Delilah. I would re- 
mark, by way of improvement, that razors 
in the hands of the wicked are dangerous 
tools: but still, if a man has made up his 
mind To GET SHAVED, he had better employ 
the barber, who only goes skin deep, than to 
submit to the operations of him who cuts 
through bone and muscle, and touches the 
inmost fibres of the heart. 





JUDICIAL OPINION, 


The other day, a man not very learned in 
the law was committed to jail, as he said, ‘on 
suspicion of debt.’ He didn’t like the ‘con- 
struction’ very well, and gave his opinion on 
imprisonment for debt in the following clear 
and logical style: ‘’There’s neighbor Hard- 
scrabbble, and I; we were boys together. We 
used to go to the same ‘school ma’am,’ when 
we wa’nt bigger than a mug o’ cider. By 
some twistification of luck, he’s got rich and J 
poor. He keeps a store where he buys and 
sells for profit—(I always got along, to be 
sure, by hard service—as Tom Tough said; 
till a while ago.) Says I, one day, ‘ Neighbor 
Hardscrabble, { want a few dollars worth of 
your comfortables, and, if luck turns right, Ul 
pay you one of these days.’ So he let me 
have ’em. The long an’ short of it is—I 
couldn’t pay him when he wanted it; and now 
I’m here. Now if I ought to be put in jail for 
gitting trusted, he ought to be put in jail for 
trusting me !’—Independent Politician. 


7 


The scholar, without good-breeding, is-a 





DEFORMITY OF BODY. 
Deformities and imperfections of our bodies, 
as lamenesse, crookednesse, deafnesse, blind- 
nesse, be they innate or accidental, torture ma- 
ny men; yet this may comfort them, that those 
imperfections of the body do not a whit blem- 
ish the soul, or hinder the operations of it, but 
rather help and increase it.—Seldome, saith 
Plutarch, honesty and beauty dwell together. 
—How many deformed Princes, Kings, km- 
perors, could I reckon up, philosophers, ora 
tors ? Hannibal had one eye, Appius, Claudi- 
us, Timoleon, blinde, Mulcasses, King of Tu- 
nis, John, King of Bohemia, and Tiresias the 
prophet.—The night has lus pleasure ; and, 
for the losse of that one sense, such men are 
commonly recompensed in the rest. Homer 
was blinde ; yet who made more accurate, live- 
ly, or better descriptions with both his eyes? 
Democritus was blinde ; yet, as Laertius writes 
of him, he saw more than all Greece besides ; 
as Plato concludes, when our bodily eyes are 
at worst, generally the eyes of our soul see 
best. Some divines and philosophers have 
evirated themselves, and put ovt their eyes 
voluntary, the better to contemplate. Ange- 
lus Politianus had a tetter in his nose, ‘ulsome 
in company; yet no man so eloquent and 
pleasing in his workes. ASsope was crooked ; 
Socrates purblind, long-legged, hairy ; De- 
mocritus withered; Seneca lean and harsh, 
ugly to behold; yet show me so many flour- 
ishing wits, such divine spi-its: Horace, a lit- 
tle, blear-eyed, contemptible fellow ; yet who 
so sententiots and wise ? Galba, the Emperor, 
was crook-backed; Epictetus lame ; that great 
Alexander, a little man of stature; Augustus 
Cesar of the same pitch ; Agesilaus, despicabilt 


forma; Uladislaus Cubitalis, that pigmy king 


of Poland, reigned longer and fought more vic- 
torious battles than any of his Jong-shanked 
predecessors. Vertue refuseth no stature ; 
and commonly your great, vast bodies, and fine 
features, are sottish, dull, and leaden spirits. 
—What’s in them (what in Otus and A¢piial- 
tes, Neptune’s sons in “ Homer”) nine akers 
long? what in Maximinus, Ajax, Caligula, and 
the rest of these great Zanzummins, or gigan- 
ticall Anakims, vast, barbarous lubbers? A lit- 
tle diamond is more worththan a rocky moun- 
tain, which made Alexander Aphrodisie us pos- 
itively conclude, the lesser the wiser, because 
the soul is much contracted in such a body. 
Burton. 





CROSSING OF PROVERBS. 
Broverb—The more the merrier. 
Cross—Not so; one hand is enough in a 
purse. 

P—He that runs fastest, gets most ground. 

'—Not so; for then footmen would get 

more gretm:| than their masters. 

P—He runs far that never turns. 

‘—Not so; he may break his neck in a 

short course. 

P—No man can call again yesterday. 

C—Yes; he may call till his heart aches, 
though it never come. 

P—He that goes softly, goes safely. 

C—Not among thieves, 

P—Nothing hurts the stomach so much as 
surfeiting. 

C—Yes, lack of meat. 
. P—Nothing is hard to a willing mind. 

C— Yes ; to get money. 

P—None so blind as they that will not see. 

C—Yes; they that cannot. 

P—Nothing but is good for something. 

C—Not so; nothing is not good for any- 
thing. 

P—Every thing hath an end. 

C—Not so; aring hath no end, for it is 
round. 

P—Money is a great comfort. 
C—Not when it brings a thief to the gal- 
lows. 

P—The world is a long journey. 

C—Not so; the sun goes over it every day. 

P—Itisa great way to the bottom of the sea. 

C—Not so; it is but a sténe’s cast. 

P—A friend is best found in adversity. 

C—Not so; for then there’s none to be 
found. | 

P—tThe pride of the rich makes the labors 
of the poor. 

C—Not so; the labors of the poor make 
the pride of the rich. 

P—Virtue is a jewel of great price. 

C—Not so; for then the poor could not 
buy it. 


Sirty Women. Nothing can be more mis- 





taken than the common idea, that, because a! took with him his son, a boy of eight i ag of 
e bag, 


woman is silly, she is easily to be won. It is 
possible that it may so turn out; but then 
there is no making sure of her when she is 
won. But the ordinary fact is, that this ve 

silliness makes her conquest more difficult 
than that of any one. Archimedes needed a 
fulcrum to move the world, and so must a 
wooer have the fulerum of the mind and heart, 
whereby to move the affections. Why can- 
not we direct the course of a balloon? Be- 
cause the air affords nothing that we can gripe. 
We are blown about as chance may direct, 


not advanced by the exercise of our own will. 
And thus, in the pursuit ofa silly woman, there 
is nothing for us to grasp, and thence we owe 
our progress, if we make any, to chance alone. 





pedant; the philosopher, a cynic; the soldier 
a brute ; every man disagreeable.—Ches- 


A man who knows women, would rather at- 


tack Diana and Minerva 


in one, than a fool. 





A TRIAL OF MEMORY. 
A person was boasting, in Foote’s presencg. 



































of the extraordinary facility with which hele 


could commit anything to memory, when 

modern Aristophanes said he would write do 
a dozen lines in prose which he could not 
able to repeat, from memory, in as many 
minntes. A wager was instantly laid, an) 
Foote produced the following :— So she wey, 
into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf to mak, 
an apple pie; and at the same time a grey. 
she bear coming up the street, pops its hea) 
into the shop. What, no soap? So he dieg 
and she very imprudently married the barbe;. 
and there were present the Piciniunies, ay; 
the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, and the gran. 
Panjandrum himself, with the little round by, 
ton at the top; and they all fell to playing th, 
game of catch as catch can, till the gun-poy. 
der ran out of the heels of their boots.’ Suc}, 
a mass of unconnected nonsense defied mey, 
ory, and the wit won his wager. 





A STRANGE CUSTOM. 


A sailor on board one of his Gritannic Ma 


jesty’s ships, who had been for sMeral ye 
on a foreign station, and had hardly ever be 
on shore, asked leave to have a trip by land, a 
accordingly proceeded to Alverstoke, wher. 
for the first time in his life, he witnessed a fj. 
neral. He was evidently very much surpris. 
ed at the ceremonial; and when he returne; 
on board at night, could talk of nothing by 
what he had seen in the church yard. ‘ Why, 
what d’ye think they does with the dead Corps. 
es ashore ?’ said he to a shipmate.—‘ Hoy 
should f{ know ?’ said the other. ‘Why then 
Bill, may I never stir,’ replied Jack, ‘but they 
puts ’em up in boxes and directs ’em.’ 





There is an old custom in Scotland, never th 


grant a light of fire to any one out of thei 
houses upon the first day of a new year, an in- 
stance of which occurred to day, in Nelson 
street. A stucco manufacturer went from 
door to door, among all his neighbors, but 
could not obtain the light of a candle !— Glas. 
gow Chronicle. 








MORAL. 








QUESTIONS ON WAR. 


Are the principles from whence wars and ~ 


fightings come, good in themselves ?—Are 
the principles of War the source of any real 
good ?>—Is not War an incitement to crime ?— 
Does not the spirit and practice of War cheris 
some of the worst inclinations of our deprave 


nature ; as anger, malice, revenge, fraud, cru. 7 
elty, &c. P—May not Wars usually be traced @% 
to one or more of the following causes: the ~~ 
ambition of princes or governments, instigating 

them to increase their dominions, and bring — 
other nations under their sway; jealousy at 
the prosperity and increasing influence of 
another nation; a love of military glory; a 
desire of retaliation or revenge for some rea — 
or imaginary affront ; the anticipation of injury — 
from another power ?—Can any or the whole 
of the above causes justify a Government in- 







plunging a nation into all the miseries of War; _ 
or willthe object proposed to be attained 


compensate for the loss of millions of money 
and thousands of lives, and the consequent 
privations endured hy the nation?—If Wa 
enriches a few, does it not impoverish the 
many ?>—Are not many wounded and maimed 


by War, and rendered unable to earn their % 


bread ?—-Has not War wantonly and profusely 





shed human blood, and deprived millions of 


our fellow-creatures of life ?—Has not War 


& 
mace parents childless, wives widows, ani ~ 


children orphans ?>—Has not War prematurely 


precipitated thousands into an awful eternity, 
unprepared to meet their Judge ?—Does not 
War, in its causes and effects, gratify him who 


was a murderer from the beginning ?—Ar 
rou prepared to say that you conscientiously 


elieve that War accords, in its spirit and 
practice, with the benevolence of the Deity, 
with the mission of Christ into the world, and 
with the spirit, the promises, and the pre 
cepts of Christianity ? 





GOD SEES ME. 

Persons inclined to the sin of stealing, ar 
satisfied if they can only be certain they shal 
not be discovered. I once heard it related, 
that a man who was in the habit of going to 
neighbor’s cornfield to steal the ears, one day 


age. The father told him to hold 

while he looked if any one was near to seé 
him. After standing on the fence, and peep 
ing through all the corn rows, he returned t 
take the bag from the child, and began his 
guilty work. ‘Father,’ said the boy, ‘¥¢ 
forgot to look somewhere else.” The mal 
dropt the bag in affright, and said, ‘ Which 
way, child?’ supposing he had seen some 
one. ‘You forgot to look up to the sky, ” 
see if God was noticing you.’—The fathet 
felt this reproof of the child so much, that he 
left the corn, returned home, and never ag#!” 
ventured to stea] ; remembering the truth 
child had taught him, that the eye of God a- 


ways beholds us. ‘Godsees me,’ is a thought 


that would keep us from evil acts, if we tried 
constantly to feel its truth. 


fa 


